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BOOK NOTICES 



Die christliche Wahrheitsgewissheit; ihr letzter 
Grand und ihre Entstehung. Von L. 
Ihmels. Dritte erweiterte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig: Deichert, 1914. Pp. 
viii+352. M. 7.50. 

In order to appreciate this long and, it must 
be confessed, tedious volume, one must be con- 
cerned to preserve a distinctly Lutheran type 
of religious certainty, while at the same time 
one attempts to meet the demand for empirical 
testing which characterizes modern thinking. 
A valuable historical introduction to the problem 
deals with Luther, Lutheran orthodoxy, Pie- 
tism, Frank, Herrmann, and Troeltsch. The 
last half of the book is devoted to the author's 
own position. He sets forth Christian certainty 
as the result of our experience of the divine power 
of revelation. Both factors are essential. We 
could not recognize revelation save as we experi- 
ence God in a "Word" which appeals to us. 
But we could not have the experience without 
a revelation to produce it. The reader who is 
accustomed to a historical approach to theologi- 
cal questions will feel as if Ihmels were going 
endlessly around in a circle. Granted the proper 
presuppositions and his method would estab- 
lish the "truth" of Christian Science, or of 
Mohammedanism just as well as it does the 
"truth" of Ihmels' type of Christianity. 



Social Heredity and Social Evolution. By 
Herbert W. Conn. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1915. Pp. vi-f 348. $1.30. 
The author is professor of biology in the Wes- 
leyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut. 
He has, in recent years, published a number of 
serviceable popular works which have had a 
wide circulation. The present book is a treatise 
on what he calls "the other side of eugenics." 
Professor Conn points out that it has been 
generally assumed of late that mankind has 
developed under the same kind of laws and 
forces that have been concerned in the forma- 
tion of the lower orders of nature. One of the 
more recent phases of this view has found expres- 
sion in the great interest taken in the modern 
study of eugenics, which is based upon the laws 
of inheritance as they have been determined by 
the study of the lower orders and then applied 
to man. It is the purpose of this work to show 
that the laws of the evolution of animals and 
plants apply to human evolution only up to a 
certain point, beyond which man has been under 
the influence of distinct laws of his own. 
Accordingly, while the human being, considered 
as an animal, may have developed under the 
laws which have brought about the evolution of 



the rest of the world, the human being, consid- 
ered as a social unit, has been developed under 
the influence of a new set of forces which have 
had little or no control over the animal kingdom. 
It has therefore appeared to the author that, 
with all the cogency of the biological facts pre- 
sented by the eugenists, there is a side of the 
question which they are overlooking, and which 
weighs more heavily in determining human 
progress than the laws of mere physical inherit- 
ance upon which eugenics is based. To many 
who have been repelled by the mechanical and 
apparently heartless atmosphere of eugenics, 
this treatise will come as a relief. It will be 
useful either as a textbook or for general reading. 
Some of the chapter headings are: "Human and 
Animal Evolution Contrasted," "Evolution of 
Moral Codes," "Beginnings of Social Evolu- 
tion," "Egoism and Altruism," "Social Evolu- 
tion and Social Heredity." 



A Modern Church Program. A Study in Effi- 
ciency. By Albert F. McGarrah. New 
York: Revell, 1915. $0.50. 
In this little book Mr. McGarrah has put 
together the results of a very considerable expe- 
rience as a larger efficiency expert. The title 
itself shows the new tendencies in our religious 
life, for the book is not a collection of clever 
tricks, but a pioneering study of methodical 
efficiency. The author does not make the mistake 
of trying to run churches as if they were busi- 
ness organizations, nor does he yield to the temp- 
tation to over-organize. Doubtless if any one 
church attempted to adopt all of the methods 
contained in the book, it would die of efficiency 
indigestion, but in so doing it would be untrue to 
the purposes of the author himself. We most 
heartily commend this book to the study of every 
pastor. The sooner its general point of view is 
embodied in ecclesiastical work the sooner will 
the church itself become efficient. The appear- 
ance of such discussions is full of encouragement 
for the future of the church. 



The Life of Lyman Trumbull. By Horace 
White. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1913. Pp. xix+458. $2.00. 
"Chapters in the Moral Development of 
America" would be a good subtitle for this biog- 
raphy of the man who wrote the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, abolishing slavery in this nation. The 
book not only makes profitable reading, but it is 
important as covering a period in our history 
which leads directly up to the present social and 
spiritual awakening. One of the best ways to 
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study history is to read well-written biographies 
of leading persons. In this class comes the book 
before us. Mr. White has produced a standard 
work, written in a clear style and with a human 
touch. The years 1813 to 1896 mark the span 
of Lyman Trumbull's life, a period which em- 
braces the development of nationalism, the 
downfall of slavery, the settlement of the West, 
and the emergence of the modem social problem. 
Trumbull's career came into relation with all 
these movements. His biographer is a trained 
writer and careful investigator who enjoyed the 
advantage of a cordial friendship with him. The 
book ought to be widely placed in public and pri- 
vate libraries. 

Mithraism. By W. J. Phythian- Adams. (Re- 
ligions Ancient and Modern.) Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. xi+ 
95. $0.40. 

This compact and helpful sketch will give the 
general reader the main features of the cult of 
Mithra, which was one of the most striking 
ancient rivals of Christianity. A few well- 
chosen reproductions of Mithraic reliefs illus- 
trate the text. The application of the term 
Latin to the Greco-Roman world is somewhat 
misleading; indeed the failure of Mithraism 
to impress the Greek part of the ancient world 
is one of the clearest findings of Mithraic study. 
Only the French editions of Cumont's works are 
mentioned in the bibliography, but certainly his 
Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism and his 
Mysteries of Mithra would be more helpful to the 
general reader, for whom this little manual is 
intended. In the commendable effort to treat 
Mithraism sympathetically the author does not 
altogether escape exaggerating its resemblances 
to Christianity, as when he described the 
Mithraic initiate as baptized to the remission of 
sins (p. 84). A map showing the points at 
which Mithraism is known to have been prac- 
ticed would have been helpful in conjunction 
with the valuable chapter on Mithra in the 
Roman Empire, as would a list of the ancient 
sources, which are not numerous. Greek 
citations are not always accurately printed 
(pp. 6, 69, 88), and Memnon for Mnemon 
(pp. 12, 13) is unfortunate. But the book as a 
whole is a clear and intelligent sketch of one of 
the most distinctive of later oriental religions. 



He Shall Speak Peace. Compiled by Dignus 
non sum. Milwaukee: William F. Butler, 
1915. Pp. 35°- fi-So. 
Photographically reproduced, and set into 
the front cover, is Dietrich's conception: The 
impressive figure of Jesus in the storm-tossed 
boat — illuminated by a shaft of light — the dis- 
ciples appealing to him — the Master's hands 
extended over the angry sea, gently compelling 
peace. 



Published as a kind of adventure in "crea- 
tive faith," this volume seeks to promote the 
idea of peace with justice by giving copious quo- 
tations from the Scriptures, together with poems 
that support the biblical thought. The com- 
piler, having no personal theories to advance, 
withdraws from view and leaves us in direct 
contact with the subject. The world as a whole 
seems alienated from God. The prodigal is 
away from home. Humanity wanders blindly 
in the darkness and stumbles in the wilderness. 
We need an abiding sense of divine Fatherhood 
and human Brotherhood. The Bible repre- 
sents the approach of man and God toward each 
other; but ignorance and sin are in the way. 

To those who are not fully acquainted with 
the Bible and its underlying message, this com- 
pilation will come with the force of novelty. 
The Hebrew people had a tragic history. Their 
national life was ruined by social injustice; and 
they were finally conquered and destroyed by 
fierce empires. But out of the midst of suffer- 
ing was born their faith in a God of justice and 
love. This faith has gradually overspread the 
world, and its transforming work has hardly 
begun. The volume before us will help to make 
plain the essential meaning of the Bible. It will 
have special value as a giftbook. 



Problems of Community Life. By Seba 
Eldridge. New York: Crowell, 1915. 
Pp. vi+180. $1.00. 

The betterment of community life depends 
in part upon the discovery of the factors to be 
studied, their classification, their standardiza- 
tion, and the creation of a dynamic sufficient to 
realize the social standards defined . The author 
describes the significant factors of community 
life as found in New York City and sets forth 
the essentials of treatment dictated by a social 
theory of humaneness. The book serves, 
therefore, to define and organize social ameliora- 
tion for the typical industrial community. The 
studies consist of a bare outline in each case 
and do not discuss social theory or methodology. 



Out of Work: A Study of Unemployment. By 

Frances A. Kellor. New York: Putnam, 

1915. Pp. xiii+s69. $1.50. 

In this critical and rather exhaustive study 
of unemployment the author shows how chaotic 
and ineffective are the present American 
methods of attacking this acute problem. The 
greed and injustice of private employment 
agencies, whether dealing with day-laborers 
or teachers, is unsparingly uncovered, as is also 
the harm of many well-meaning philanthropic 
attempts whose fields are not clearly defined. 

The solution is sought in standardization 
of all agencies under strict legal control, co- 
operation especially between the federal govern- 
ment and municipalities, improved supervision 



